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BERKELEY CONFERENCE 



foreign populations of the states often dif- 
fer radically in character. There are pit- 
falls of many kinds to avoid, not the least 
of which is the tendency to regard all 
foreign readers as immigrants, whom it is 
the sacred duty of the American public 
library to protect and elevate, socially, 
morally and intellectually, forgetful of 
that large class of foreigners who, already 
Americanized, are still imbued with their 
own nationality, and whose intelligence 
craves a greater variety of intellectual 



food than their newly arrived compatriots. 
We seem to have wandered from the 
Seattle public library, but in reality we are 
only giving voice to our most pressing 
need, — adequate, reliable lists from which 
to supplement our foreign collections. We 
look forward with intense longing to the 
day when Mr. John Foster Carr's list of 
Yiddish books will appear, and the list of 
Russian books upon which we have been 
given to hope the A. L. A. publishing board 
is now working. 



BRINGING THE LIBRARY TO THE RURAL POPULATION: MULTNOMAH CO., 

OREGON 

By Ruth Ceockeb, Portland (Ore.) Library Association 



The county of Multnomah is a small 
one, with no large town outside of Port- 
land. To the west are forested hills, and 
winding roads lead to the few scattered 
hamlets. Eastward the land is more level 
until one comes to the foothills of the 
Cascade Mountains, and there are more 
populous farming districts. By means of 
library deposit stations and classroom li- 
braries in schools scattered through the 
territory, it is now possible for every resi- 
dent to enjoy library privileges. Owing 
to the small size of the county, every dis- 
trict of it can be visited several times a 
year. By means of these visits the libra- 
rian learns what localities need libraries, 
supervises the stations already established, 
and develops the interest of the people in 
the library. 

In the fall of the year a visit is made to 
every school in the county, for that is 
the time when fresh books are sent out 
from the school department. Talks are 
given to the children not only about 
the books in their classroom library, but 
about the opportunity of their parents and 
elders to have a library station in the 
neighborhood. Stops are made at cross- 
road post offices and. general stores, and 
the uses and privileges of a library station 
are explained. 



If following these announcements a re- 
quest is received for the establishment of 
a station, a second visit is made by the 
librarian or superintendent of branches, to 
see what quarters are desirable and avail- 
able, and the finding of a custodian willing 
to volunteer her services is left to the 
people. On this visit the superintendent 
of branches takes time enough to meet 
the people and become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with them to know their names 
and recognize them when they return her 
visit at the library. 

When the books are sent out, a third 
visit is made. The deposit station quar- 
ters are arranged, it may be in a store, a 
post office, a schoolhouse or a farmhouse. 
A sign, "Public Library Station," is placed 
conspicuously. The custodian is instructed 
in the charging and care of the books. 
Sometimes multigraphed notices of the 
coming of the library books are sent to 
the local residents, and sometimes the 
books are first displayed at a meeting of 
the grange or parent-teacher organization, 
though this involves the carrying of the 
books from the station to the place of 
meeting. 

After the station is established, if it is 
not too remote, the superintendent of 
branches or an assistant visits it on an 
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average of once in six or eight weeks, to 
see what books are needed and to sug- 
gest to the custodian interesting and 
usable books that might circulate more. 
Some of the stations are too inaccessible 
to be visited often, but all are visited twice 
a year. 

When the visits are made now, it is 
found that everybody except the newcom- 
ers knows about the library privileges. 
The library visitors are cordially wel- 
comed as old friends. 

The work of bringing the library's re- 
sources to the rural population in Mult- 
nomah county has been done not by print- 
ed advertisement in newspapers, nor by 



the making of formal addresses, but by 
going out into the highways and greeting 
the people along the roads, learning their 
names, listening to their reports of crops 
and stock, and telling in friendly fashion 
of the books the library is so glad to sup- 
ply. This feeling of acquaintance leads 
the people to write to the librarian or 
come fearlessly to her office at any time 
to consult about books. 

Both the librarian and the superintend- 
ent of branches are enthusiastic members 
of the grange, and by frequent attendance 
at the meetings and participation in the 
social part of these occasions, they cement 
the feeling of interest in "our library." 



TEN THOUSAND MILES OF A. L. A. TRAVEL 



The Going Trip 

"It's a long, long way to California, 

In the warm days of May, 
But it's worth all it costs to go there 
Just to see the A. L. A. 

Mr. "Wellman is our leader, 
When he calls us we'll be there — 

But when we get to San Francisco 
We're going to— THE FAIR!" 

As soon as the American Library Asso- 
ciation voted to hold its 1915 Conference 
at Berkeley, California, plans were formu- 
lated for a railroad trip across the conti- 
nent. During the winter months details 
were worked out, features added, side trips 
changed, in an endeavor to provide, in this, 
the fourth trans-continental journey of the 
A. L. A., the best trip with the least dis- 
comfort at a reasonable cost. 

When at last the long awaited 24th of 
May arrived the Easternmost contingent, 
thirteen travelers, with yellow tagged bag- 
gage, started from Boston, on the Fall 
River boat-train, and the next day were 
joined by some sixty New Yorkers under 
Mr. Brown's parental care. All were soon 
comfortably settled in four special steel 
Pullmans on a Pennsylvania express, and 
after a pleasant journey through the moun- 
tains and a good night's sleep, reached Chi- 



cago, after breakfast May 26, where at the 
fine new Northwestern station a social hour 
was in order. Over forty "Middle Westers," 
guided by Mr. Phelan, here joined us, and 
many Chicago librarians were down to see 
us off. Two more sleepers were added to 
the train, and with observation car, two 
diners and baggage-car we pulled out as 
the "A. L. A. Special." 

Then came surprise number one; the 
part of the trip where hot weather seemed 
sure, — across the farms of Iowa, and the 
prairies of Nebraska and Colorado — proved 
so cool and rainy that steam heat was 
really comfortable on the cars. 

Of course we stopped now and then and 
added a librarian to our company; got a 
couple of good ones somewhere in Iowa in 
the dark, and others fully as desirable late 
at night in Nebraska. 

The process of getting acquainted was 
proceeding rapidly now, as each member 
wore a little disk of white bearing his 
name, a plan which seemed an improve- 
ment over the numbered buttons. 

On May 27 Denver was reached about 
2 p. m. and sightseeing automobiles were 
in waiting. The weather was delightfully 
clear after the morning rain. Some saw 
the city, the parks and zoo, in the "being 



